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Fog on the 
Russian 
Front 


VERYONE knows that a great 
battle is being fought between 
the Russian and the German 

armies; nobody knows what is hap- 
pening, Capt. Liddell-Hart, a fairly 
objective commentator, can only offer 
us a choice between a “more obvious” 
and a less obvious interpretation of 
the meagre facts. The more obvious 
is that “the Russians have suffered a 
costly reverse”; the other is that “the 
Germans have only stopped a break- 
through by a lavish use of their re- 
serves”—strategical as well as tact- 
ical (Mail, May 25). 

Capt. Liddell-Hart, rather diffi- 
dently, inclines to the latter view on 
the ground that von Bock’s very 
dangerous “upper-cut” seems to have 
been _ successfully checked. My 
readers will know better than I 
whether it has been successfully 
checked. If not, they will have to 
conclude that the more obvious inter- 
pretation is the true one. 


More; Shipping Losses 


HE shipping situation not merely 
remains very serious, but appears 
to be degenerating. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, certainly one of the ablest 
and probably the most famous editor- 
ial writer in USA, has pitilessly de- 
nounced the wave of unreasoning 
optimism over there. The Germans 
are sinking ships, he says, on the At- 
lantic sea-board much faster than the 
Americans are building them, 
Unofficial reports, says the Econo- 
mist (May 23) put the sinkings at 190 
during the last 18 weeks, official 
statements at 153, ‘Whichever figure 
is correct, ships are being sunk faster 
than they can be replaced.” This, be- 
ing quite fundamental to the war- 
Situation, has a direct bearing on 
many issues, from the “second front” 
to food-relief. More than ever, one 
feels that the war is being waged in a 
thick mist of all-but universal ignor- 


Gandhi’s ‘Plans 


QPNE thing is, however, clear: that 
the Japanese, having effectively 
closed the one remaining channel for 
bulk-supplies to China, are making 
haste to settle the China war. But 
the utmost haste, in a territory so 
vast and a population so teeming, may 
appear pretty slow. It may very 
‘well mean a certain respite for India. 
Japan may be well content to para- 
lyse its very vital sea-communications. 
Meanwhile it is reported that Mr. 
Gandhi contemplates launching a 
new great campaign of civil disobedi- 


MORNING AFTER: 


eo | it was only to be expected 
that there should be a “morning- 
after-the-night-before” reaction to the 
(splendid total I was able to announce 
for the Headquarters Fund a fortnight 
ago. But I did hope that the passing of 


the halfway mark would inSpire readers 

to keep up a steady flow of gifts at least 
' up to the £40 a fortnight which I put 

some time ago as the necessary rate. 


It looks as, if the effort is made only 
when a goal is close at hand. But why 
not shorten the distance to the final goal 
by a few giant strides? 

Contributions since May 15: £17 8s. 7d. 
Total to date: £568 6s. 2d. 


The Editor. 


Send your donations, made payable to 
the Peace Pledge Union, to Peace News, 
8 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


very definitely, that it is. 


HROUGHOUT this war 

- there has existed a sharp 
contradiction which its 
victims steadily refuse to face. 
it particularly affects—and con- 
demns—the erstwhile and the 
would-be pacifist, the person 
who feels in his very bones that 
war is the destroyer of ail he 
stands for, and must be out- 
lawed if humanity is to survive. 

His reason tells him that the 
victors in the last war are its real 
cause. But his support of the war 
compels him to put the blame on to 
the “gangster” nations, the Axis 
Powers. 

This contradiction has come out 
strongly in two recent public state- 
ments, one by the Foreign, Secretary, 
Mr. Anthony Eden, the other by the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. 

In Edinburgh, on May 8, Mr, Eden 
said: 

If there are three million unemployed 
here and countless millions of unemployed 
in Kurope and America and Asia, you will 
not get peace. If there is unemployment 
and malnutrition and animal standards of 
life, and poverty that can be remedied and 
is not remedied, in any part of the world, 
you (will jeopardize peace. 

He went on: 


There is first a fundamental need. The 
United Nations together must possess 
sufficient force to provide the police to pre. 
vent highway robbery and the success of 
gangster methods. We have to aim at a 
state of affairs in which the four great 
world Powers represented by the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the USA, the 
USSR and China will together sustain this 
peace system. 


Mr. Morrison has got himself into 
trouble for saying this:— 


I am for justice to the German people. 
I am against that foolish and purposeless 


| Gur Politicians blame the ‘Gangsters’? —but Britain pursued 


POLICIES WHICH 
LEAD TO WAR 


vindictiveness which was sought to be im- 
posed for a time after the last war. I am 
for the United Nations co-operating with 
all other nations for the economic and 
social welfare of every nation, and, let me 
add, of every colonial people. 


In self-defence, Mr. Morrison com- 
plained that “the concluding and 
most important paragraph” of his 
utterance was mot universally re- 
ported. Here it is: 


But I am absolutely and firmly of the 
opinion that even though it will involve 
the setting aside of money and men by the 
peaceful nations, we must make it utterly 
impossible for Germany, or any other coun- 
try with her warlike tradition, to ehgage in 
war again or to pursue policies which will 
lead to war. 


The “Gift” of Empire? 


The first of each pair of quota- 
tions ascribes the cause of the war 
to an evil economic policy which was 
mercilessly applied by the victorious 
Powers after the last war. 

In another part of his Edinburgh 
speech Mr. Eden frankly admitted 
that “we did mot make peace last 
time.” The second quotation in each 
case puts the blame for the war on 
to the aggressiveness of gangster or 
warlike nations. 

If the. former interpretation be 
correct, the obvious thing to do in 
Sept., 1939, was to put out a plan 
for a rational ordering of the 
economic affairs of the whoie world. 

The obviously wrong thing to do was 


ence. “Political circles think he may 
start it over the demand that the 
ee shall quit India” (Mail, May 
25). 

Mr. Gandhi’s friends believe that he is 
considering serious steps, and his weekly 
journal Harijan has, since the failure of 
the Cripps mission, been printing strong 
anti-British articles (M. Guardian, May 26). 
That is a rather different matter 

from non-violence as a method of re- 
sisting the Japanese. Anyhow, Mr. 
Gandhi’s idea seems to be to get the 
British out first, and profit by the 
training to resist the Japanese—if 
and when they ‘come. Such a cam- 
paign might leave Pandit Nehru high 
and dry. 


Crucial Year 


HAT the present year is crucial 

for the outcome of the war is now 
a commonplace. Plans for factories 
in the USA which will not come into 
production this year or at the begin- 
ning of 1948 are to be cancelled, pro- 
duction by the middle of 1943—i.e. a 
year hence—being the absolute limit 
of approval Dr. Evatt’s warning 
that if “we lose more, we may lose 
all” reinforces the new suspicion that 
time is not on the side of the United 
Nations. But Mr. Churchill has said, 
The whole 
theme of his most considerable recent 
speech—for his broadcast was a 
stamped patchwork of superficial 
thinking—was that the entry of 
Japan, by bringing USA into the war, 
had made final victory certain. Quite 
lately Gen. Smuts endorsed this view. 


It is possible to reconcile the two 
positions. 1942 may be crucial in the 
limited sense that the United Nations 
stand “a chance of being decisively 
beaten before the end of it; but, if 
they survive 1942, their chances of 
“victory” will improve. But is that 
true? 


voor 


Russia’s Peak. 


A PLAIN-SPOKEN article in The 

Economist (May 16) insists that 
Russia will grow weaker after 1942. 
“Without the iron ore of Krivoi Rog 
and the Donetz coal, Russia’s indus- 
trial capacity is bigger than the raw 


. 


Because of stocks and salvage “Rus- 
sian industry is reaching a peak this 
year which it will be difficult to main- 
tain into another year of war.” 


That is the basic fact. But an- 
other is almost equally serious. 

The massive call-up and the great losses 
of population in conquered territory are 
producing a serious labour shortage... The 
margin for transfer for non-war industries 
is in any case far smaller than in coun- 
tries like Britain or the USA... The loss 
of valuable agricultural supplies will also 
tell sooner or later on the labour force. The 
workers are working longer hours for less 
food. The strain is bound to affect the 
volume and quality of their output. 

The article concludes: “Russia is 
reaching its peak this year... Rus- 
sia’s allies, it is to be hoped, are fully 
aware of this time factor.” 


Ballyhoo 


UT are they? It seems pretty 
plain that Mr. Churchill, at any 
rate, is not; or he could not have 
made his rash statement about the 
entry of the USA into the war. That 
becomes mere ballyhoo. The position 
of Britain and Russia was far better 
before Japan attacked USA. 
Ballyhoo may be necessary to keep 
mass-democracy in total, war. Sup- 
posing the ballyhoo is deliberate, try- 
ing to fool all the people all the time 
is a very dangerous game. I have 
the feeling that the ballyhoo is not 
deliberate, and that Mr. Churchill 
has a romantie notion about Russia 
(as he has romantic notions about 
many things) as a reservoir of “un- 
limited man-power”: the old “steam- 
roller,” up to date. 


Conflict of Interests 


ORE and more apparent ate the signs 
that the Government is in a condition 
of stasis, produced by unresolved tension. Be 
hind the facade of nationa) unity for the war- 
effort is a head-on conflict of interests. This 
conflict is not quite the familiar one between 
Capital and Labour: it is really between 
efficient organization and two conflicting 
vested ‘interests—Capital and Labour, for 
Trade Union Labourism is as much a_ vested 
interest as Capitalism today. So the Evening 
News (May 22) report of the condition is 
rather superficial: 
“Conservatives and Socialists are frankly 
restive; uneasy partners. Conservatives sus- 


(Continued on page 2) 


says 
WILFRED WELLOCK 


ledged causes of the war untouched, 
and to make war on the nations 
which were in revolt against in- 
justices and conditions which had 
become intolerable. 

Concerning the highway robbery 
charge, it is pertinent to.ask: Whence 
came the British Empire? 

Was it a gift from the Gods, un- 
soiled by any act of conquest? Has 
British imperialism never been asso- 
ciated with warlike traditions? 

We like to think not, but we know 
otherwise. In any case, we still 
hold on to the gains of conquest—or 
try to. 

What we now call gangsterism has 
risen out of Dictatorship, and Dicta- 
torship out of social despair, and de- 
spair out of the greed principle in- 
herent im ::eapitalism, which was 
carried to its logical conclusion tin the 
Treaty of Versailles and in the 
economic monopolism of the Ottawa 
policy. 

According to Messrs. Eden and 
Morrison, those are the policies that 
lead to war. Yet Britain partici- 
pated in such policies. 

In these circumstances, which are 
the peace-loving nations that are en- 
titled to .be armed to the teeth after 
this war? f 


- The Weakest to the Wail 


The aggression of the last eleven 
years is bound up with the policies 
of Versailles and Ottawa, which were 
in fact policies of aggression. 

Those responsible for them twere 
the economically and militarily strong 
nations, and the sufferers by it, the 
economically and militarily weak 
mations. They have been called the 
Have and the Have-not nations. The 
late Lord Lothian cailed them the 
early and the late comers into the 
struggle for imperial possessions. 


The history of the last twenty 
years shows that the early comers 
‘have been able to stand up against 
the depredations of capitalism a little 
longer than the late comers. ‘ 

As world capitalism approaches its 
end, the latter would naturally be the 
first to go under. 

But the turn of the Haves will 
come. It will come after this war, 
if not indeed before it ends, because 
the anti-social, or greed, principle in 
capitalism is more rampant today 
than ever. 


Shotgun Justice 


The quotations with which we began 
make it clear that the responsibility 
of war rests quite as much with vic- 
torious as with vanquished Powers. 


The former are tempted to secure 
economic advantages from their 
newly acquired power, while the 
latter are tempted to seek justice by 
means of arms. 

In the latter event the victors 
accuse the vanquished of being 
gangsters and of having a warlike 
tradition. And which big Power has 
not a warlike tradition? 

Last time, military power was used to ac- 
quire economic power. Yet next time, also, 
the United Nations, as victors, are to be en- 
dowed with adequate military force. Mr. Eden 


regards that demand “fundamental” and 
Mr. Morrison as “most important.” 

But note this, that on the vital issue of 
economic power, the source of all the ag- 
gression of recent years and of the collapse 
of democracy in Germany, we are given no 
specific undertaking whatever. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Nothing To Do 
with the Case 


“WINHE Treaty of Versailles,” said 

= Lord Vansittart in the House 
of Lords on May 20, “had nothing to 
do with this war.” Such a statement 
would be remarkable from the mouth 
of a layman. Coming from one who 
was a high official in the Foreign 
Office throughout the between-war 
period, it is a portent. Had he said 
the Treaty of Versailles was not so 
preponderantly the cause of this 
war as many believe, it would have 
been at least an arguable proposition. 
But to say that the Treaty had 
“nothing to do with this war” is 
fantastic nonsense. If, as we may 
suppose, Lord Vansittart had some 
considerable influence on the conduct 
of our foreign affairs dufing the last 
twenty years, it is no wonder that 
the conduct of those affairs has been 
disastrous. 


The argument by which Lord 
Vansittart supported his foolish 
statement was equally indicative of 
a shallow mind. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had nothing to do with this 
war because “it had ‘long gone the 
way of every treaty that Germany 
signed.” 


_ Let us examine this. Suppose a 
man tries to throttle me, but arfter 
a long struggle I work loose from his 
clutches. Not being a pacifist, I want 
to get my own back. The policeman 
intervenes: to whom I gay, in- 
dignantly, “But he tried to throttle 
me!” The throttler replies: “That 
has nothing to do with it. I stopped 
throttling him five minutes ago. 
Look, he’s got his breath back!” 


Such is Lord’ Vansittart’s argu- 
ment. It would not impress a 
We hove it did not 
impress the House of Lords. 


In international affairs there is no 
policeman. When you get your man 
down, you do your best to throttle 
him; and to crown the odious hum- 
bug of it all, you compel him to sign 
a “treaty” in return for a tiny re- 
laxation of your grip upon his 
throat. This “treaty” you then pro- 
nounce sacrosanct. Is it not a 
“treaty”? A document of the same 
kind, obtained by the same methods 
in civil society, would be voided in- 
stantly by the law. There is no law 
between nations; so that the unfor- 
tunate victim of the robbery-cum- 
blackmail with violence has no option 
but to wait, patiently or impatiently, 
until he is In a position to get his 
pete down and try to throttle 

im. 


That is very horrible. But it is in- 
herent in the lawlessness' between 
nations in this modern world. Which 
among them cares a damn for his 
neighbour in peace? But once the 
war begins they are full of pious 
professions. Oh, what a wonderful 
world they are going to create as 
soon as the war is over! In what 
indescribable bonds of ‘friendship 
they are going to live with one 
another! New Orders, co-prosperity 
spheres, Anglo-Soviet millenniums. 
But of course there is the little 
matter of throttling to be done first, 
m the interests of the justice whiich 
is the better part of love, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has ex- 
plained to us. 


Even Mr. Morrison, wise enough 
to remember that Versailles had 
something to do with this war, dare 
not leave out the throttling. He did 
not insist on it enough to satisfy my 
bloodthirsty Lord Vansittart, who 
maintains that Britain “is now 
pledged to be more and not less 
severe than at Versailles.” Maybe. 
But perhaps it is as well to catch 
your hare before you throttle him. 


The Quality of Life ¢ 


pect Socialists of exploiting every war meas- 
ure that might facilitate socialization after 
the war. Socialists suspect Conservatives of 
seeking to hinder this development and to re- 
turn to private enterprise on the biggest pos- 
sible scale. And there is a Jot in both points 
of view.” 


Unfortunately, the real situation does not 
lend itself to easy analysis in the Limits of this 
commentary. But the most significant example 
of the rea! position is the deadlock of fuel- 
rationing. The Beveridge scheme is intoler- 
able without such a reorganization of the coal- 
industry as neither the owners nor the miners 
will agree to. Labour, says the Economist 
(May: 23) justly, “‘is wedded to a doctrinaire 
and inefficient system of control.” What is 
proposed and unanimously endorsed by the 
Labour Party conference is a combination of 
owners and workers for fleecing the plain 
citizen. 


Exports and Experts 


} WAVE of concern for the post-war con- 
7 dition of British export trade is passing 
over the press. It is distinctly belated; but 
it is better late than never. Two weeks ago 
The Times was saying that the consensus of 
qualified opinion was that in order to main- 
tain the pre-war standard of living exports 
would have to be doubled. That is, of course, 
a2 very abstract proposition. We are brought 
a little nearer reality by Mr. J. M. Keynes 
who, in a recent broadcast, said: ‘‘We must 
be prepared for any reasonable sacrifice in 
the interest of exports.” 


Qn the one hand, therefore, to maintain our 
standard of life exports must be doubled; on 
the other hand, in order to double our exports 

-more realistically still, in order to increase 
them at all from the pre-war level—-we must 
sacrifice our standard of life. That is the 
basic dilemma. It has been stressed, ever 
since the war began, in Peace News, notably 
by Wilfred Wellock; but it seems to have 
needed the amputation of much of the Brit- 
ish Empire by the Japanese to bring it home 
even to a handful of the experts. 


‘¢ Standard of Life”’ 


HIS is not the place to expatiate on the 
manifold equivocations of the cant 
phrase of the economists ‘“‘the standard of 
life.” Their conception completely ignores 
two truths. The first is material: that the 
standard of life of the majority of Britons 
has only a tenuous relation to the total vol- 
ume of imparts (paid for by exports, visible 
and invisible). It is a version of the old 
trick of calling “the national wealth’ a 
million pounds, of which £999,999 is owned 
by Sir Isidor Stahlhelm, the lipstick king, 
and £1 by Tom Jones, the agricultural lab- 
aurer. The second is spiritual: the simple 
truth that man does not live by bread alone. 


What the people of this country need is not 
so much a higher “standard of life’ as a 
better way of life. General frugality will do 
us no harm, but rather great good, provided 
that it is general. The senseless luxury of 
the rich and “moderately well-to-do” might 
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well be completely abolished. The nation wifll 
be blessedly rid of its ungainly fat. But a 
Woolworth equalitarianism is horrible. It is 
the quality of the national life, not the quan- 
tity of its living that should be our real con- 
cern. 


Turning to the Land 


HE interest of pacifists in the land and 
the future of agriculture seems to be 
growing steadily. It encourages me greatly: 
for I personally believe that our most posi- 
tive contribution to a society of peace will be 
in this direction. The May number of The 
Tribunal (the organ of the FCO) contains a 
suggestive little article by Douglas Rogers. 
“As the war goes on,” he says, “I anticipate 
more CQs considering seriously the possibility 
of an agricultural vocation.” 


The pacifist movement as a whole has been 
(I think) rather dilatory in. realizing the 
crucial importance of an agricultural restora- 
tion in posi-war Britain. It has been slow 
to recognize the economic and social] signifi- 
cance of the decimation of our export trade 
and the disappearance of our overseas in- 
vestments; and it has tended to look upon the 
agricultural community movement as a tem- 
porary phenomenon, or a form of escapism. I 
prophesy that it will eventually prove to be 
the most important effort of pacifism during 
the war. 


Killing No Murder? 


j Pcoaeh cea G. H. C. Macgregor of Glas- 

gow has reminded the Christian News- 
Letter (May 13) that it said, not very long 
ago, that the deliberate killing of non-combat- 
ants was murder. ‘If what happened in 
Lubeck and Cologne is not the deliberate 
killing of non-combatants, then words have 
no meaning.” The reply to this challenge 
does not seem to me worthy of the News 
Letter. The reply is that the problem is not 
rightly formulated. 

“If the intention is to destroy the enemy’s 
capacity for making war, the incidental and 
undesired killing of non-combatants, even if 
it be on a large scale, cannot rightly be de- 
seribed as deliberate. The real line is be- 
tween action directed towards a genuine ob- 
jective, and action Which goes beyond it and 
is merely wanton destruction. It is a line 
that is by no means easy to hold, and much 
is at stake in holding to it.” 


Trust the Warmakers 


UT the Christian News-Letter then pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that it is quite 
impossible for any non-pacifist Christian to 
hold to this line: ‘(How far the laying waste 
of towns is inseparable from attacks on mili- 
tary targets, either because those targets are 
mixed up with dwelling-houses, or because the 
intensification of ground defences makes pre- 
cision of aim impossible, is a question requir- 
ing for its answer a knowledge of strategy 
and military technique possessed only by those 
responsible for the conduct of the war. What 


is demanded by the moral issues involved is 
that the necessity should be scrutinized with 
especial care.” 


That surely means that only ten or twenty 
people in Britain are in a position to draw 
the line which it is of so much importance to 
every Christian to draw. The ordinary man 
simply has to trust the War Cabinet. Is 
not that a complete admission of the paci- 
fist case against modern war? As the 
Christian News-Letter itself says: ‘‘Unless we 
are prepared, even in wartime, to examine our 
conduct in the light of the laws of God, we 
may as well let Christianity go and swallow 
at a gulp the Nazi creed.” To confess you 
are in a position where you cannot examine 
your conduct and, yet to acquiesce in heing 
in it is, I submit, to have swallowed the 
Nazi creed without knowing it. 


Same Old Russia? 


Ree Victor Cazalet, MP, who is 

reckoned one of the more intelligent 
younger Conservatives, was sent last year as 
a political liaison officer to Russia. He has 
incurred the censure of the Evening Standard 
(May 9) the organ (it is well not to forget) 
of Comrade Beaverbrook, for circulating 
privately a book about his experiences. Of 
the passages quoted from it, two are certainly 
curious. 


“One of the foreign diplomats told me that 
in his opinion very little had altered in 
Russia. Before 1917 about four to five hun- 
dred thousand people lived really well; about 
the same number dd so today. About twelve 
million enjoyed reasonable conditions, of life. 
It might be about the same today. The rest 
just didn’t count. The difference is, of course, 
that no one, rich or poor, lives as well as 
his counterpart lived before. In the old days 
food was more plentiful and cheaper in 
Russia than anywhere in the world. I re- 
member in Siberia butter being 1d. a pound, 
eggs jd., meat id.a pound.” 


Same Old Bluff 


HE other is politically more intriguing. 

It appears to confirm what was re- 
ported here about Cripps’ opinion of Stalinist 
Russia some months ago. “Cripps is very 
discontented at not being able to do more, 
and is determined to come home unless things 
alter very considerably. He and General 
MacFarlane had stayed in Kuibishev for eight 
weeks without either of them going to Moscow 
or communicating with Stalin, Molotov or the 
Army chiefs. Cripps’ views on Stalin are in- 
teresting and coincide with those of Sikorski.” 


Evidently things did not alter very con- 
siderably. Cripps came home, oddly haloed 
with the prestige of some vague identification 
with Russia in the popular mind.’ What (I 
wonder) is Sikorski’s view of Stalin? I de- 
rive from these fitful liftings of the curtain 
the disquieting sense that an immense bluff 
is being played on the British people: that the 
“alliance” with Russia is not an alliance at 
all. If honesty is absolutely impossible in the 
affairs of democracy, why not have the hon- 
esty to say just that? 


J. K. MASON suggests an 


ALTERNATIVE TO. EMPIRE 


HERE is no subject in 
which the pacifist in this 
country has a greater duty 

to take an interest than the sub- 
ject of agriculture. 


_ We believe that war cannot be 
justified and we cannot justify, there- 
fore, the conquest or subjection of one 
nation or people by another. 

We must be willing to apply these 
beliefs to our own country, and we 
must be prepared, if necessary, with- 
out nationalist pride or regret, to see 
Britain become what it is in geo- 
graphical fact—a small densely pop- 
ulated island in the North East At- 
lantic, no longer necessarily the 
chief “workshop of the world” and 
no longer its chief colonial exploiter. 


BRITAIN’S FOOD 


It does not necessarily follow that 
such a Britain—a Britain without 
Empire—would have to feed itself, 
the prospect so often conjured up by 
the imperialist to justify his im- 
perialism. 

In a world of potential abundance 
there would always be a certain 
trickle of international trade between 
nations, however steeped they may 
become in “self-sufficiency.” 

. But we may be sure of this: that 
so long as the mentality of the Brit- 
ish people is dominated by the idea 
of dependence on foreign food, so long 
will this alleged dependence be used 
to bolster up reactions, to justify: 
imperialism and to justify low living 
standards and general inaction at 
home such as we saw before the war. 


Suggest any obvious improvement 


and someone will say it cannot be. 


done because we must sell goods 
abroad to buy our food or we must 
maintain such ‘and such expensive 
military forces “to safeguard our 


overseas communications.” 
Once rid the British people of this 


frustrating sense of dependence and 
once more we can be filled with a 
sense of national hope and enterprise 
and begin to take a pride in the de- 
velopment of our own in the past so 
sorely neglected country, 


COULD DO BETTER 


Can Britain feed itself? Can a 
country of roughly 56 million acres 
feed a population of 45 millions? 


The answer is likely to remain: No, 
not completely; but certainly we 
could make an infinitely better at- 
tempt at it than we do at present 
even in wartime. 


Land is not like the engineer’s raw 
material, measured in quantities, 
limited, to be used for this or that 
but not both; it is rather a medium 
or sphere of work. 


The more you put into it (in other 
words the more intensively you culti- 
vate) the more you will get out of it, 
so that to speak of doubling British 
agricultural output within a few de- 
cades is no fantasy. 


One short article in Peace News is 
not the place even to begin to outline 
the steps generally agreed upon as 
being necessary to modernize British 
agriculture. 

Present hastily improvized war 
policy aims primarily at extending 
arable land at the expense of grass, 
the first necessity to increase output 
for man and beast. 


More important, however, in the 
long run is a long term policy for 
improving the quality of pasture and 
extending it at the expense of the 
so called “rough grazings” of the 
higher parts of this island, chiefly in 
Wales, Scotland and the North. 

It is astounding to discover from 
agricultural statistics that no less 
than 32% of Britain’s land surface 
was before the war classified as 
“rough grazings,” mostly unfenced 
and barely utilized. 


Grass is not what obligingly grows whem 
land is neglected; rightly regarded, it is a 
crop like wheat or sugar beet, equally de 
serving of care and cultivation. 

Sir George Stapledon, world authority on 
grasses, and like a prophet insufficiently 
esteemed in his own country, has shown that 
there are about 18 million acres of rough graz- 
ing in this country, practically all of which 
by such measures as liming, fencing, 
ploughing up of the best, encouragement of 
better grasses, better roads, farm buildings 
and facilities, could be made enormously to 
increase its contribution to the national 
larder, much of it yielding, according to one 
estimate, 100 Ib. of meat per acre per annum. 
against 14 lb. at present. 

These are commonplaces to experts, but 
how many of us, the ordinary citizens of 
Britain, have realized these enormous poten- 
tialities going to waste unused in our own. 
island? 

WHAT IS NEEDED 


Better drainage, pipe water supply in every - 


farm and cowhouse, new farm buildings, 
afforestation of land not suited to agriculture,. 
better roads, better breeding and veterinary 
services, and about a quarter of a million new 
workers’ houses in the countryside are a few 
of the other things that cry out to be provided 
if the resources of our soil are to be ade- 
quately utilized and Britain become not only 
green and pleasant but fertile. 

All are changes far beyond the resources of 
any one farmer or landlord; only pdblic au- 
thority can supply the capital and contro} 
necessary to put through the vast programme 
of change required. 

And as public’ authority, like carts, so often 
wants pushing or pulling, only public opinion, 
understanding what is needed and resolved 
to get it done, can see that the state under- 
takes the responsibility instead of neglecting 
and tinkering with it, as in the inter-war 


period. 
POSITIVE ISSUE 


Pacifists are often Asometimes with justi- 
fication) accused of being negative; of having 
nothing to say except that we ought not te 
go to war. 


Here on this issue of the modernization of 
agriculture is something positive for which 
we can all feel enthusiasm and conviction. 


Many are already working on the land, 
finding out at first hand how hopelessly back- 
ward British agriculture has been. 


All of us, in town and country alike, as 
citizens can play our part in urging a new 
patriotism: that of setting our own homeland 
in order, winning for it at the same time a 
greater measure of real national independence 
of the criss-crossed tensiona and antagonisms 
of world affairs. 


—— Se — 
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PEACE NEWS 


HM fan's of the Peace Pledge Union fs 
the tollowing pledge which ‘s signed 
fo by each member: 


I RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
®UPfFURT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 


The sddress to which new signatures of 
the pledge shouid be sent, and from which 
farthe: oarticulara may be obtained ia: 


PYU @MADQUARTERS, 
(ck Sheppard Hanse. 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


Vardetiek of 


Progress 
By JOHN BARCLAY 


Y"INHAT some progress has been made 

in pacifist development few will 
deny. It is almost impossible to 
assess progress which is made simul- 
taneously at so many points and 
which requires measurement by such 
a variety of scales. It depends on the 
angle of vision and the kind of 
growth which is desired by the 
searcher. 


There are many pacifists who feel 
that the most important duty we have 
to perform is that of strengthening 
the roots of our faith if we are to 
preserve our independence in a grim 
future of warring, totalitarian units; 
others, equally awae of the possibili- 
ties, press’ for organization and aim 
at increasing the strength of our gso- 
cial fabric. They urge the formation 
of regional and area committees and 
a greater degree of decentralization. 
If, however, progress be reckoned by 
knowledge of the political and 
economic map, we have as a move- 
ment progressed measurably in the 
last two years. Study and service 
have played their part in this side of 
our work and it is perhaps the most 
hopeful sign of our health. 


Along all these lines there is much 
to encourage us. From the point of 
view of one who is constantly travell- 
ing round the country meeting not 
only groups and area committees but 
also experienced individuals, I am in- 
clined to focus attention on yet an- 
other aspect of development—the 
training of the non-parochial mind. 


The fact that we are a small min- 
ority movement tends to drive us back 
onto ourselves and we become timid 
outside our groups. If we are to 
convert our opponents, as indeed we 
must, it is necessary to be alive to 
their needs and understanding of their 
conditions. This will mean develop- 
ing the sense of humour that is pre- 
pared to laugh at our own idiosyn- 
erasies. No matter how strong our 
roots or closely knit our framework, 
unless it is possible for us to invite 
our opponents to be “of us’ we shall 
fail in our purpose. The yardstick 
that we should ruthlessly apply to 
ourselves is that which we apply to 
others. 

There are two test questions that 
seem to be significant in this examin- 
ation: 

(1) Suppose we were deprived of Peace News 


and its special angle, how should we com- 
pare with the wireless-fed public? 


(2) If international unity is possible, how 
far have we achieved it within our own 
organization ? 

Development within the. pacifist 
movement seems to require a stand- 
ard of personal integrity and self- 
discipline greater than is demanded 
by the national war effort and an 
effort greater than we have so far 
attempted. : 


Some NCOs attending a Welsh Divisional 
School had been giving a demonstration of 
what a major-general described to the press 
as “just purely normal] training...to create 
in them the spirit of the survival of the fittest, 
and may the devil take the Hun when they 
get at them.’ Turning to the men on the 
parade ground (reports the South Wales Even- 
ing Post, May 18), thel major-general re- 
marked: “I am sure that you would have 


much preferred a fat, juicy Hun on the point 
of your bayonet than a sandbag. 


INDIA’S 


FREEDOM 
by Carl Heath 


The background of the prob- 
lem discussed by a recognised 
authority 


Price 6d. post free 7d. 
PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


Tick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 


R.1.P 


YBIL MORRISON’S letter 
on humanitarianism and 
war resistance is to the 

point. 

Humanitarian action, unless speci- 
fically pacifist (i.e. such as non- 
pacifists will not perform) is surely 
not for us, except as an extra or 
incidental after all characteristically 
pacifist commitments have been 
(fulfilled. This is no argument against 
the PPU initiating such essential 
campaigns as that for food relief; 
but it is a plea that it should initiate 
and undertake something’ more, pre- 
ferably something which uncom- 
promisingly opposes the war and 
does NOT meet with public approval. 

There are two dangers confronting 
the PPU. First, that we should 
undertake: ‘humanitarian work for 
any number of fine-sounding and 
revolutionary motives, but  essen- 
tially to curry favour with the 
public. Second, that we should sit 
in our armchairs and, rightly judg- 
ing the complexity of the world 
situation, therefore conclude ,wrongly 
that we can’t really do anything 
about it. 

If the PPU, at the risk of sup- 
pression and public anger, does not 
conduct a pacifist blitzkrieg on the 
public now, it will never have the 
right to speak to people again, but 
will die an unlamented and respect- 
able death in the suburbs and 
villages of an unredeemed society. 
Let us see to it that the Peace Pledge 
Union becomes neither a Keep-the 
Peace nor a Rest-in-Peace Pledge 


Union. 
CYRIL HUGHES 
92, Fulwood Rd., Liverpool, 17. 


~P.U. 


AN expression of opinion such as 
*™* that of Sybil Morrison in your 
last issue must surely merit the.ap- 
proval of the majority of members 
in our movement. If we place too 
much emphasis on humanitarianism 
in war, we lose sight of the fact that 
our objection is primarily to war as 
an institution, and only secondarily 
to the particular means of waging it. 


After five years existence the PPU has no 
specific revly to the question ““What do you 
want?” It certainly has no monopoly of the 
desire to see a world free from war. 


We shall never succeed in talking in con- 
vineing teyms to our fellow men until we are 
agreed as an organization upon (1) the par- 
ticnlar voalitical action required for the at- 
tainment of peace; (2) the spiritual and 
moral requirements for the preservation of 
peace. The fact cannot be ignored that many 
of our members are content to remain silent 
when the political issues of peace and war are 
mentioned, and to rest satisfied :with an anti- 
war statement on religious grounds. Such 
inaction is a weakness in our movement, for 
politics are as much connected with the at- 
fainment of peace as religion. 


I suggest that it is urgent that ours should 
be an organization more than a union, and 
equally that each member should be audible 
and clear as to the organization’s aims. Let 
us work towards the adoption of a definite 
programme for peace, stating our require- 
ments in terms of central government, in- 
dustry, finance, health, housing and education. 
Let us exchange our present woolliness, ig- 
norance, and indecision for a formed and 
intelligible outline of an efficient, moral, and 
peaceful society. 

D. DAVIS 


Chairman Bucks, Berks and Oxon Area 
Jason’s Cottage, 


Jason’s Hill, Chesham. 
Yes: Sybil Morrison is right. We should 
give a more fundamental lead. We should 


start a campaign for a People’s Peace, placing 
the following demands before the Government: 

1. At Home.—Carrying out of Richard Ac- 
land’s All-in purchase plan, but gradual 
(ayments on a twenty years term; the social 


You oppose Conscription 


for War—What of 


CONSCRIPTION FOR PEACE? 


F the several important 
issues raised at the Annual 
General Meeting of the 

PPU it ‘was clear that the atti- 
tude of pacifists to the growth 
of conscription is a major con- 
cern. We see a conscription 
which may well be an inevitable 
concomitant of total war, but 
which promises to stay, if and 
when peace breaks out, and may 
then become a problem divorced 
from the actual war issue. 

This problem underlay the dis- 
cussion on registration of young 
persons, and was dealt with at some 
Jength in Middleton Murry’s speech 
on long-term policy, as well as crop- 


ping up intermittently throughout 
the weekend. 

It does not seem to be generally 
realized that the problem is far 
deeper than, and is conceivably in an 
entirely different category from, the 
question of the pacifist’s attitude to 
war. 


It seems clear that whilst some 
feel that their opposition to conscrip- 
tion at the present time is simply a 
necessary and logical part of their 
objection to war or taking any ap- 
pointed part in its prosecution, there 
are others (of whom Middleton 
Murry may be one) who feel that, 
quite apart from the war issue, an 
objection must be voiced and acted 
upon, not only to the war-conscrip- 
tion now existing, but to the probable 
conscriptional basis of society which 
can be seen on the horizon and which 
will certainly survive the war. 

Whilst many can see this difference, 
it is extremely difficult to think 
clearly on the subject. Would the 
following analysis help to clearer 
thinking? 

2d ‘ 


PHE attitude which the pacifist has 

_. to this issue depends now, and 
will perhaps depend after the war, on 
his original approach to pacifism. 


The man ‘who became a pacifist 
because of his belief in the sanctity 
of individual personality—his moral 
incapability of depriving a fellow 
human being of his God-given life— 
whose whole approach to life is indi- 
vidualistic, and who has, whether he 
knows it or not, set his foot on the 
difficult path that may in logical con- 
sistency lead him to a Tolstoyan an- 
archism, may well feel that conscrip- 
tion for war or peace is alien to these 


ideals-and his objection to both types 
of conscription remains. 

That, however, is only one tyve, 
the strength of which in the pacifist 
movement it is impossible to estimate. 
I would hazard a guess that it repre- 
sents the ideas of a quite small but 
valuable intellectual minority. 

* * * 


It seems probable that the majority 
of pacifists approached their initial 
decision by a somewhat different 
route. It was more the “general” 
destructiveness, misery, and inhuman- 
ity of war, the possibility at least 
that there are alternative methods, 
however little known and _ studied, 
that have a moral purity that does 
not exist in “violent” war, the very 
absence of Christian “neighbourli- 
ness” that war involves, that made 
them take their earliest steps towards 
pacifism, 

In the tension between freedom in 
the world and the ordering of the 
world, such pacifists at the moment 
are compelled to stand more on the 
side of freedom than order, but it 
may well be that a time will come 
when the ordering, of society on a 
more peaceful and constructive basis 
is accompanied by a degree, perhaps a 
high degree, of regimentation to 
which they cannot morally object (the 
“neighbourly organization” referred 
to on the last page of Wilfred 


Wellock’s “International Balance 
Sheet’). 

* 
AT present, these two distinct 


types find common ground in 
their objection to conscription for 
war, the first, for its violation of indi- 
vidual freedom, the second as a 
logical corollary to objection to war 
and civil or military conscription 
therefor. But the time may come 
when their original approaches to 
pacifism will divide the two groups. 


I therefore make three suggestions: 

1. That pacifists should re-examine their 
origina] line of approach and find out in 
exactly what category they jfall. 

2. That pacifists of the second type do mot 
try to pretend or imagine that they are of 
the first type and carry their objections 
(however strong now) to all types of con- 
seription, civil or military, into a post-war 
period when ‘the basis for their objection 
has really gone. 

8. That pacifists of the first type, forgetting 
for the moment the war issue (that has 
brought them into being, should state 
clearly (so far as it is possible—the im- 
mensjty of the subject and the difficulties 
involved are well appreciated) the jeasons 
for their “individualist” approach to {paci- 
fism and conscription generally, so that 
all may consider the demands of such a 
creed in a post-war world. 


LAWRENCE THACKRAY 


Letters to the Editor | 


The Editor to Correspondents:— 
Owing to the large number of claims 
en uur severely limited space, correspond- 
ents are urged to keep their letters very 
brief, and preferably under 250 words. 


credit system to be adopted during the tran-' 
sitory period before production for use arrives. 

2. Abroad.—As soon as hostilities cease, a 
world conference to be convened: to establish 
universal social credit; to organize the 
world’s products on a co-operative basis; to 
help the backward races; to carry out the 
Van Zeeland proposals as regards all non- 
self-governing colonies. 

So far the PPU has become a fellowship af 
academics. Let us become a dynamic foree, 
giving a lead to a world in travail. The 
potentiality is great. All it needs is a toueb 
of the old-time ‘pioneer spirit. 

A. MAYO REDDING 


86 Ross Rd., S.E. 26. 


Sacrifice—For What? 


At the AGM Roy Walker said the 12 COs 
at Sheffield who had voluntarily subjected 
themselves to infection with scabies and lived 
under shipwreck conditions of food and water, 
etc., had done more for pacifism by their ex- 
ample than had any of our planned cam- 
paigns. He therefore called upon our leader- 
ship to ask members to emulate these lads 
during the next twelve months. 

Rightly arguing that means determine ends, 
he yet seems to me more concerned wi 
effect on the general public of a good example 
of voluntary sacrifice—and to raise such to the 
level of a campaign appears his immediate 
aim. Undoubtedly, the purpose of the Sheffield 
experiments is to discover how hest to 
strengthen the individual physical resistance 
to war conditions in order to perpetuate those 
conditions to prolong British participation in 
this absurd fratricide. 

Whatever individuals do spontaneously, 
surely Roy Walker’s aim of a planned cam- 
paign of similar self-sacrifice, in order to 
impress the public, is inconsistent? 1 wander 
how he would react to a suggestion for ex- 
periments among COs how best to resist 
prison conditions and whether he would con- 
sider the effect of such on the general public 
to rank as high in value as self-sacrifice for 


the war effort? 
me SAM WALSB 
16 Mornington Rd., Bolton. 


Time Off From Pacifism 


As a joint distributor of 115 copies of 
Peace News weekly, collector for PSU, and a 
member of local executive, I agree with Ro 
Smith’s letter headed “Time off from Paci- 
fism’”’ in Peace News of May 1. 


I claim that no pacifist has the right, while 
so many active members are in prison, to take 
more than three or four hours a week of his 
spare. time for himself or herself; and that 
the remainder of his spare time belongs to our 
movement. 


Further, I feel that twelve houra a week 
duty is “the thin end of the wedge” and if 
we are so weak that we fail to attempt to 
Prevent this conscription we shall soon lose 
all our spare time. I suggest that every 
pacifist writes a protest to the Home Secretary 


at once. 
LESLIE WHISKIN 
30 Daniel St., Bath. 


Clearing |the -Debt 


Hearing on the wireless that a group of 
children, when they hear the “All Clear,” pat 
aside a penny for the National Savings Cam- 
paign, I thought we might do the same, put- 
ting! our pennies to help clear the debt on 
Dick Sheppard House. 


The superior pacifist, to whom the acknow- 
ledgment of planes, bombs and warnings ia 
regrettable, and to raise one’s eyes when 
planes cross over deplorable, will not approve. 
T presume there are others like myself, who 
give a sigh of relief when the “Al! Clear” 
sounds, and one can take one’s ears, and 
perhaps eyes, from the sky and get on with 
the job in a more normal way. To these If 


make the suggestion. ree 
PHYLLIS ELLIS 


“Homestead,” Piddington Av., Peacehaven. 


Keep It Up! 


It was encouraging, after a little lunch- 
table discussion, to be told by an ex-soldier 
of the last war, who insisted on shaking 
hands: ‘‘Keep up your pacifism, lad; it ia the 
only way to save this bewildered little world.” 

BEN QUARMBY 


11 Enid St., Manchester, 7. 


Destroying Beauty 


I am impelled to write and thank Vera 
Brittain and the writer of Commentary (with 
whom I sometimes differ) for their golden 
words about the destruction of works of 
beauty and historic value. 

We, who love these embodiments of human 
aspiration, are constantly accused of indiffer- 
ence to human life and personality. So are 
those who insist on the claims of our anime] 
Kindred. It is truly said that theae “Jewels 
of Civilization” aré “one of the richest 
sources whence reverence for human life is 


nourished.” 
H. T. BERNE 
21 Heron Court Rd., Bournemouth. 


SO A EES 


Neither the Peace Pledge Union nor Peace 
News itself {a necessarily committed to views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (Still 
leas does the acceptance of advertinementa 
Imply sndorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPU connection with the 
matter advertised). Contributions are we)- 
comed, though no payment is made. Ther 
should be typewritten, if possible, and one 
side only of the paper should be used. ‘They 
should be kept as short as possible—preferably 
not more than 600 words. Hf replies are re- 


quired, stamped addressed envelopes must be 
enclosed. - 
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BELGIUM'S NEED 


IRECT reports of food shortage 

in Belgium are, necessarily, very 
meagre, but the Belgian Nouveau 
Journal (quoted in the Weekly Re- 
view, May 14) writes: 

Every month 2,000 more are added to 
the 61,000 tubercular children who will 
never become men. 200,000 children are in 
danger, a figure which shows what pro- 
portions our work must assume and what 
&@ mass exodus from the country must take 


place before we can cease to reproach 
ourselves. 


The projected 15,000 tons of food a 
month for Greece hangs fire. Mr. 
Dingle Foot told the Commons on May 
19 that he eould not regard the Ger- 
man and Italian replies as satisfactory 
in their present form and was “seek- 
ing elucidation,” adding that prepar- 
ations were proceeding to dispatch 
the first shipment as soon as assur- 
ances “free from all ambiguity” were 
received. 


At a publie meeting on food relief 
arranged by the Gloucester Provis- 
ional Committee for Controlled Food 
Relief, on May 17, the following reso- 
lution was proposed and seconded 
from the body of the meeting and 
carried unanimously: 


That this meeting, having heard the case 
for controlled food relief, is of the opinion 
that for both humanitarian and_ tactical 
reasons urgent additional food shipments 
should be made to our allies and friends in 
enemy occupied Europe under adequate 
safeguards. It directs that copies of this 
resolution should be sent to all Members of 
Parliament whose constituents are repre- 
sented at this meeting, to the press, and 
to.other appropriate bodies. 


HOOVER’S STATEMENT 


As honorary chairman of the 
National Committee on Food for the 
Small Democracies, Herbert Hoover 
—— the following statement on Dec. 

ast: 


“We cannot abandon the great cause of 
millions of women and children who are 
starving in the occupied democracies—Nor- 
way, Poland, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Serbia, and Greece. From now on the exiled 
Governments and colonies of most of these 
nations become, our formal allies and will 
bring their every resource to bear in a common 
capse. 


“We believe that the entire question should 
be made a part of our war policy, which, in 
its broader aspects, is a policy that we trust 
will establish the basis for a durable peace. 


“The nation-wide efforts of our committee 
have resulted in placing this humanitarian 
project fully before the American people. A 
majority of both Senate and House, either in 
writing or verbally, have expressed sympathy 
with our endeavour to secure support for a 
relicf plan by our Government. 


COULD STILL FUNCTION 


“America's entry into war makes the 
problem more diffcult—although after our 
entry into the last war the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium functioned under other 
and neutral Governments. Some such arrange- 
ment would be necessary again. 


“We do not wish to embarrass our Gov- 
ernment in time of war. Therefore we will 
not press our public educational activities: 
But we shall hope that the international situ- 
ation, and a constantly grawing need, may 
edvance the subject with the Government 
officials concerned. 


“We feel that our committee should not 
desert its cause end that it should seek a 
solution for aiding the suffering peoples. We 
propose that the committee shall remain in 
existence and await an opportunity for service 
on behalf of world democracy.” 


It is not known how. far this decision reflects 
the opinion of the supporters of food relief 
in the USA today, but a strong article in 
support of the campaign appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post nearly two months 
later over the signature of Hugh Gibson, ex- 
American Ambassador, who was virtually 
Hoover's right-hand man. The article has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form in USA and 
is now being reprinted in this country. 


* * * 


“Food Conditions in Europe” ia the title 
of a useful leaflet compiled for the Friends 
Service Council by Miss Edith Pye and now 
available from Friends House and Dick Shep- 
pard House, price 3d. 


ADVISORY BUREAUX 


Ashington.—W. Lynn is now sole secretary. 

Bickley is now covered by Bromley instead 
of Orpington. ; 

Esher is no longer covered by Kingston-on- 
Thames, but by Cobham, 

Hamilton.—P. Leonard, 2 Arden Rd, 
Hamiltan. 

Hounslow.—Austen Smith, 61 Sutton Lane, 
Hounslow. 

Kettering. —Miss E. M. Thompson, 38 Lewis 
Rd., Kettering. 

‘Griffiths, 


Liverpool.—T. Charles Arnaside, 


Hooton Rd., Wollaston, Wirral. 

S-E Scotland Regional Secretary and Edin- 
bargh hureau.—J. C. Armstrong, 44 Frederick 
St., Edinburgh 2. 

Weybridge (covering Wa!ton-on-Thames) .— 
Miss Beth Baker, Rapparee Cottage, Oakfield 
Glade, Weybridge. 


A **Reckless Propaganda’’| POLICIES WHICH LEAD 
Picture 


ne 


HE Ministry of Information issued this 
picture in April with the caption: “Ger- 

man Atrocities in, Russia: Parents find the 
body of their murdered son in Kerch.” 


The Sunday Pictorial's 
version of this (Ap. 5) was 
as follows: ‘' ‘it’s My Son 

* This is a poignant pic- 
ture. The Germans, driven 
from Kerch, murdered many 
of the Russian inhabitants 
in cold blood before they 
left. Those Russians who 
escaped from Kerch return 
to find their relatives. This 
mother has searched among 
the bodies of the slain, dread- 
ing to see a well-loved face 
upturned in death. Her 
worst fears are realized. 
She finds her son slain, and 
in an abandonment of grief 
flings wide her arms and 
cries her anguish aloud.” 


The People, on the other 
hand. described the picture 
as follows: “The Tragedy 
That is Russia. A Russian 
father raises the murdered 
body of his daughter in 
Kerch.” 


Truth, Ap. 10, commented: 
‘Tt is this kind of reckless 
propaganda which makes 
popular journalism stink in 
ihe nostrils of honest men 
and lays British honour at 
the mercy of Herr Goebbels. 
There is surely enough evi- 
dence of the horrors of war 
as Germany and Japan 
conduct it without these 
imaginative excursions into 
forced melodrama. For all 
we know the picture may 
actually be that of an epi- 
sode in the Russe-Finnish or 
any other campaign.” 


tTO WAR 


(Continued from page 1) 

Indeed the situation today is even more pre- 
carious than in 1918, for already politicians 
and business men are beginning to feel un- 
easy about the future. 

Their present attitude is expressed in the 
words: “We must know what we are in for 
before we make specific promises; the changes 
this war is making place the future beyond 
calculation.” 

What we can say with certainty, therefore. 
is that unless the economic policy of the United 
Nations is revolutionized meanwhile, the 
moment the shooting war ends the economic 
war will begin—the war for the capture of 
the world’s markets in the most critical and 
perilous period in economie world history. 


Vague New World 


In such a situation, dare anyone say that 
military power will not be used for economic 
gain? 

As yet the New World of which the 
politicians have spoken so eloquently is wholly 
without form and content. It has no economic 
foundations, for the reason that it has no 
Spiritual foundations. Were those founda- 
tions in being we should have started to build 
the New World in 1939, instead of deelaring 
war. 

The new world cannot be built without the 
sacrifice of sovereignty, imperialism, and class 
privilege; and the offer of these sacrifices is 
not forthcoming. Until they are, it is wicked 
to encourage the people to believe in any 
New World at all. 

What we are actually doing is preparing 
for a new age of power, without the least 
evidence of national willingness to make the 
sacrifices which alene can prevent that power 
from being wrongly used, or, which is more 
important, unnecessary. 

Messrs. Eden and Morrison had better look 
out or they will be wrecked by the contra- 
diction on which they drift so light-heartedly. 


CLASS 


ACCOMMODATION 


FOR ALL properties to he iet or sold in 
WW. Lendon and Districts, apply to McCraith 
and Brooks, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 44 
Market Fiace, N.W.11.- (Speedwell 9888, 8 
lines), who will give special attention to tha 
requirements of pacifists. 


INVALID widow seeks home with retired 
nurse or one who understands the needs of 
an invalid. Not bed-ridden. London, S.W.16 
or 17 preferred. Box 251 PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 


PAYING GUEST wanted, woman; small 
charge if help, chieffy light garden- jobs; 
country cottage. Pask, Godshill, Fording- 
bridge, Hants. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOARD OF EDUCATION Art Teacher’s 
Dipioma; wood engraving, bookbinding, 
typography, painting; ability to lecture, his- 
tory, furniture, costume; architecture, book 
production. Subsidiary: gardening, riding, 
music; farming experience. Unconditionally 
exempt, requires position September, in suit- 
able school, anywhere; married; experience of 
teaching young and older children. Teaching 
Testimonials and names of referees on appli- 
eation. Box 273 PN,.3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


FRIEND wishes to pass on small Kinder- 
garten Day School to suitable successor. 
Living accommodation available. Safe and 
lovety district in Wales. Write Box 275 PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
human brotherhood, harnessing artistic, 
imaginative, intuitive and intellectual gifts. 
Oorrespondence lessons 5s. each. (Also visit 
lessons 5s. and small classes, is. 6d. each.), 
Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose Hill Rd., 
London, N.W.8. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


BARGAIN! Esperanto textbook and 50 
various Economy Labels, 1/-. ‘‘Feed Hungry 
Europe!” Economy Labels, 8/6 1,000; 1/4 100. 


Esperanto and Quaker, 8/6 1,000; 1/3 100. 
Sample packet various, 6d. Neat. gummed 
address slips, approx. 2ins. by 4 in., from 


3/9 1,000. 
| S.w.17, 


| CARAVAN for sale, now in secluded farm 
| Cornwall, seven minutes from sea. Parker, 
' Helford, Helston. 


W. J. Brigden, 125 Drakefield Road, 
(note new address). 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL is moving to North- 
brook House, Micheldever, Hants, in August. 
Safe area; easy access London; large pro- 
ductive garden; vegetarian food reform: quali- 
fied staff. Vacancies: Children 8—14: staff 
for teaching and home, including food reform 
caterer. Alderwood, Greenham Common, 
Newbury. 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London N.4., 
by ‘‘Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Gliffor- 
Printing Co., (T.U.), Lenaor ~ i 


2d. per word minimum 2s. 6d. 
Box Number 6d. extra. 


Cash MUST accompany copy. 


Latest time for copy: 
Classified advertisements: MONDAY 
Displayed advertisementa: First post FRIDAY 


LITERATURE, &c. 


QUAEERISM. Information sand iJterature 
Tespecting the Faith xpd fractice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, Luudon, N.W.1. 


VERA BRITTAIN’S Letter to Peace Lovers 
(fortnightly) stands for civilized values in a 
world at war. Send for specimen copy or 
subscription (2s. 6d. for six months) to Wini- 
fred Eden-Green, 2 Talbot Place, S.E.3. 


MEETINGS &e. 


BIRMINGHAM. Peace News street selling. 
Sat., June 13. Meet 36 Holloway Head 2.30 
p.m. Names to Geoffrey Ayre, please. 


FRIENDSHIP THROUGH MUSIC. Concert 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sa., Sat., June 6, 2.30. 
Marianne MisJap-Kapper, Ruth David, Con- 


stance Marchant, Hope Hambourg, Jeanette 
Hogarth, Irma Pulvermann, Senta Marnau 
Polanyi., Dumky Trio (Dvorak), Rhapsody 


(Brahms), Lieder, Fantasy Quartet (ist per- 
formance). Full details and tickets: Youth 
Service League, 47 Argyle Sa., W.C.1. TER- 
minus 3910. Or from PPU Headquarters or 
Peace News Office. 


HOLY CROSS, Cromer St., St. Paneras. 
Sun. May 24, 11 Rev .P. L. D. Chamier; 6.30 
Rev. B. M. Nash. 


ILFORD GROUP A.G.M. Tuesday June 9, 
7.30 p.m., 53 Mansfield Rd. Members please 
attend. 


SOCIAL in aid of C.0.s Fund, Sat., June 6, 
7 p.m. Granville Hall Granville Rd., North 
Finchley. Games, dancing ({band), competi- 
tions. Please bring food, pooled refreshments. 


“WILL VENGEANCE or Retribution give 
us Peace?” Lunch-hour address T. Edmund 
Harvey, M.P., Friends House, Euston Rd., 
N.W.1. Tues., June 2, 1.20 to 2 p.m. Ar- 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform Veg. 
etarian Guest House; for happy holiday or 
restful recuperation; all modern comforts.— 
A. and K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
Jock. (Station: Ambergate; Tel. Ambergate 
44). 


LAKE DISTRICT: “Beck Allans,” Grasmere. 
Vegetarian Guest House, open all the year 
round for strenuous or restful holidays amid 
some of England’s finest, scenery. H. and ec. 
water all bedrooms.—Write: Isabe] James. 
Phone: Grasmere 129. 


WHY HITLER? 


By H. RUNHAM BROWN 
: War Resisters’ International, 11, Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 


Price 4d. post free. 


You will want to read it. 


(4 copies for I/-} 


This new pamphlet endeavours in simple language to answer 
the question of ‘Why Hitler?’ 


Order your copy now. 


ED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL 


C.0. Forestry workers. forming cricket 
team, would be very grateful for gifts of any 
equipment, or other help. Stebbings, Forest 
Glade, Parkend, Lydney, Glos. 


SIFUATIONS VACANT 


ASSISTANT to Warden at Refugee Hostel, 
Wores; general handyman, must drive car, 
suitable exemption essential. International 
Commission, 67 Brook St., W.1 


CLERICAL and/or typing. help required 
Manchester office. Box 276 PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 


PAINTER or handyman. 
Uxbridge district. Would train. 
PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4 


PART-TIME copy typist required for thredé 
days a week at PPU Headquarters. Write 
Office Manager, PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
ranged by Friends Peace Committee. 


STRONG, capable woman wanted for some 
laundry work and mending (labour- saving 
appliances). Equa] social status and pay 
throughout staff of progressive co-educational 
school. Wennington Hall, via Lancaster. 

WANTED teacher for group evacuated Pop- 
lar children (kindergarten) for three months 
or duration. Also helper domestic and health 
side. Apply Doris Lester, Kingsley Colony, 
Sarratt, Herts. Phone 496 Chorley Wood. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


OSTEOPATH, Naturopathic Physician, 
Homoeopath desires post as Locum Tenens or 


Jobbing builder, 
Box 272 


where services could be utilized. Uncon- 
ditionally exempt, Absolutist, Vegetarian. 
Nurse attendant alse requires post. Pacifist. 


Box 274 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4 


PACIFIST (24), seeks work an farm or 
market garden, with house; 5; years experi- 
ence; consider partnership. Stafford, Illston. 
Leics. 


A MEETING TO WELCOME 
RELEASED C.0. PRISONERS 


and to express Fellowship with those 
now in Prison will take place in 


THE KINGSWAY HALL, 


Kingsway, London 
on FRIDAY JUNE 12, at 7 p.m. 


A‘number of Released Prisoners will 
speak and addresses of welcome will be 
given by Miss VERA BRITTAIN, Miss 
EDITH ELLIS (a prisoner of the last 
war), the Rev. PROF. MACGREGOR 
and the Rev. T. B. SCRUTTON. 


The Rev. Paul Gliddon. 


Admission Free. One Shilling tickets 
for reserved seats from the Anglican 
Pacifist Pellowshing ad Adelaide St.,” 


Chairman: 


Any profits from the meeting will go to the 
Hungerford Club. 


Please note our only address 
C A BROCK & Co, Ltd. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10. 


For all Printing & 
Stationery 


